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Life and Times of George Fox. 
(Continued from page 322.) 
3 the period of his imprisonment drew near 
close, a captain’s commission was offered 
This presented George Fox with a 

‘idential opportunity to state his convic- 
3 concerning war. He told those who 
id him to accept “ that Christ came not to 
roy men’s lives but to save them—that 
3 and fightings arise even from men’s lusts, 
that he lived in the virtue of that life and 
er that took away the occasion of all 
3.” Thus at the time, when the council 
tate was placed on a military basis, and 
press was shackled, and Prince Charles 

proclaimed in Dublin and in Scotland, 
Cromwell went as lord-lieutenant to crush 
political and religious factions in Ireland, 
ege Fox was strong in his spiritual armor, 
gh alone in his protest, against all war as 
hristian and unscriptural. For this right- 
protest, this moral heroism, his tempters 
red him to be thrust into the common 
, among the felons—a most offensive place, 
ted with vermin, and thronged with thirty 
doned rogues, where he was kept for 
ly halfa year. During this time he had 
aent opportunities of declaring and de- 
ing the truth of God, and in some cases 
ithe most satisfactory effect. “The Lord 
with bim.” 
e wrote to the judges, who were going to 
a young woman for robbing her master, 
ving how contrary to the law of God it is 
ut any one to death for such an offence, 
» take away human life under judicial pro- 
ings; and when she was condemned to 
‘wrote a warning, to be read at the place 
xecution.”” The woman was pardoned and 
ward joined the Society. 
then George was released from prison, 
nwell had returned from Ireland, obtained 
f command of the British army, appeared 
re Edinburgh, routed the Scots who had 
ymed Charles at Scone, and prosecuted 
‘war with such vigor as to hasten the 
le of Worcester which Cromwell designa- 
his “crowning mercy.” 
ox now proceeded through Leicestershire 
Nottinghamshire, into Yorkshire, preach- 


so as to endanger his life, yet always delivered 
from death by the good providence of God. 
He thus became known to many of the jus- 
tices, of whom, some showed him special kind- 
ness, 
Cranstick, who did not hesitate to say that 


who said “the Spirit and the letter are in- 
separable.” To which he replied “Then every 
one that hath the letter hath the Spirit, and 
they might buy the Spirit with the letter of 


One of these was Justice Hotham, of|the Scriptures.” ‘This exposure of error gave 


occasion to Judge Fell and Colonel West pub- 


‘‘if God had not raised up the principles of|licly to reprove his accusers saying “That 


light and life preached by Fox the nation had 
been overrun with Ranterism,” that is, with 
the rankest Anti-nomianism, into which the 
poor man who first led Bunyan to have some 
liking for religion had unhappily fallen, and 
literally “wallowed in his sins.” 

1652, At Tickhill, after meeting with Friends, 
he went to the place of public worship and 
began to address the assembly, when the clerk 
assailed him and made the blood gush from 
his face so profusely that many cried “ Let us 
have him out of the Church.” They dragged 
him out, abused him and threw him over.a 
hedge; then dragged him through a house, 
stoning and beating him so that he was cover- 
ed with blood and dirt; yet, soon as he was 
able to stand up again, he preached to them 
the salvation of God. At length having es- 
caped to a Friends’ house, followed by the 
Incumbent and mob, he preached with such 
power that the minister trembled and shook, 
and spectators called out “Look “how ‘the 
priest trembles and shakes; he is turned 
Quaker also!” The issue was, the magistrates 
summoned the ringleaders, but Fox forgave 
the chief offender, and would not appear lest 
the penalty, to which the clerk was liable for 
the assault, should be inflicted. 

About seven days after this affair, he might 
be seen sitting on the top of a rock near Fir- 
bank Chapel in Westmoreland. ‘There, one 
thousand persons, including several ministers, 
were assembled, to whom he preached the 
word for about the space of three hours. The 
word was so accompanied by divine power 
that many people and “all the ministers pre- 
sent became convinced.” During the whole 
of this year he escaped imprisonment—as far 
as appears—though he ceased not to teach 
and preach Christ to the people, and was re- 
solutely and bitterly persecuted, chiefly by 
the ecclesiastics. 

Two other remarkable scenes of the year 
require to be noticed. The parochial minis- 
ters obtained a warrant for his apprehension 
upon a charge of blasphemy. He deemed it 
best to appear in open court at the sessions, 
before his apprehension. 
Lancaster might be seen in quarter sessions 
Judge Fell—of whom more bye and bye,— 


according to their position, they might carry 
the Spirit in their pockets as they did the 
Scriptures.” It is scarcely requisite to say, 
after this reproof of his enemies, G. Fox left 
the court with credit. 

The first meeting of George Fox and Judge 
Fell is specially interesting, as the wife and 
children of the judge had already been con- 
vinced by Fox. The judge at the time was 
in London; on returning he heard such slan- 
ders of the quaker principles as incensed him, 
but the visits of George and his conversation, 
so far satisfied him that thenceforward the 
house at Swarthmore became a settled meet- 
ing place for nearly forty years. 

In this year also Fox had the happiness to 
see the number of those in fellowship with 
him so increased that many meeting-places 
were settled, and several eminent ministers 
had gone forth. Such were Richard Farn- 
worth, William Dewsbury, Thomas Aldam 
and “Edward Burrougi. *These weré almost 
constantly travelling, holding large meetings 
and promoting religion. Was it from such 
the Methodists learned these practices ? 

1653. Next year we find George Fox, hav- 
ing preached at the Market-cross in Carlisle, 
assailed by the mob, rescued by the soldiers, 
and committed to prison by the magistrates 
“as a blasphemer, heretic and seducer.” In 
prison he was visited by a youth of sixteen, 
named James Parnell, who was converted by 
his ministry, became an able minister of the 
gospel, and died of cruel treatment in Col- 
chester Castle three years afterwards. 

After remaining in prison some time, a re- 
port was circulated that he was to suffer 
death, which occasioned a parliamentary order 
to the sheriffs and magistrates to inquire con- 
cerning him. The issue was, Justice Pearson 
and the governor had his situation made more 
comfortable. They required security for the 
good behavior of the gaoler, and the gaoler’s 
assistant was imprisoned in the same dungeon 
from which George was removed. The magis- 
trates fearing parliamentary interference, and 
unable to sustain the charges on which they 


In the old town of|had sent George to prison, for their own 


safety, set him at liberty. 
While Fox resumed his travels and prose- 


Colonel West and other justices, a crowd of|cuted his great mission with most wonderful 


spectators, among whom were the priests who 
charged Fox with blasphemy. He affirmed 
that Scripture was “given forth by the Spirit 
of God,” that to the Spirit people must come 
for themselves in order to experience fellow- 
ship with the Father and the Son—and that 
without the Spirit they could not savingly 


that men should repent and believe the|understand the Scriptures. 


oel, Frequently was he beaten and stoned 


bh 
y 


This statement exasperated his accusers 


success—Cromwell, dispersed the Fifth-mon- 
archy men, was made lord protector, with Sir 
Matthew Hale his judge of common pleas, and 
the Acts passed against Ranters and Fifth- 
monarchy men were enforced against the 
Quakers, because they refused to swear or 
take off their hats in the presence of their 
fellow men. As they multiplied, their diffi- 
culties increased. For a time, others would 


- drink.” 
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not trade with them; but fidelity to their 
principles of truth and honesty, soon turned 
the tide in their favor. 

In 1664 Fox was again arrested at Whet- 
stone, and by Colonel Parker conveyed to 
Cromwell. After much religious conversa- 
tion Cromwell caught him by the hand say- 
ing “Come again to my house—for if thou 
and I were but an hour a day together we 
should be nearer one to the other. Cromwell 
ordered his discharge, invited him to dine, 
and assured him he wished him no more ill 
than he did to his own soul. Fox would not 
eat “a bit of his bread nor drink a sup of his 
Cromwell said, “a people had risen 
up that could not be won with gifts or honors as 
others could,” and was told in reply “ we have 
forsaken our own, and are not likely to look 
for such things from thee.” After this inter- 
view with the protector, the labors of Fox 
were not much interfered with for two years, 
except by the violence of the rabble or the 
malice of ecclesiastics. He had therefore op- 
portunity to establish believers in various 
parts of the kingdom, send epistles to Friends 
in Ireland, and win multitudes to the Saviour. 

While he was successfully prosecuting his 
mission, the kingdom was divided into twelve 
military districts, confiscations of property in 
Ireland were multiplied. Cromwell was em- 
ploying the pen of Milton in defence of the 
Waldenses. Baxter, after the toils and con- 
flicts of military life, returned to Kiddermin- 
ster to write his “Saints Rest.” John Owen 
was Vice-Chancellor of Oxford University. 
John Howe was Cromwell’s favorite domestic 
chaplain, and John Bunyan was battling with 
his doubts and fears, “ giving up the ghost of 
his hopes,” when a passage in the Apocrypha 
started him on his pilgrimage with a light 
heart. 

(To be continued.) 
From “The Chronicle.” 
The Bessbrodk Teetotallers, 

Facts afford the strongest proof of the truth 
of theories. Multitudes understand and feel 
the force of a fact who cannot comprehend 
the value of a theory. For this matter of in- 
temperance it is the general mind which must 
be reached if reformation is to be effected, and 
we have met with no more convincing proof 
of the inestimable benefit of temperance to 
the working man than is afforded by the facts 
we are about to relate. 

We derive our account of this remarkable 
and cheering enterprise, singularly enough, 
from France, one of whose gifted and benevo- 
lent sons was 80 impressed by the moral and 
material beauty of it that he was prompted 
to write out for the benefit of his own country 
a detailed account of what he saw and so 
much enjoyed at Bessbrook, and which is pub- 
lished in the Journal Des Economistes, Paris, 
Feb. 1873. 

Bessbrook is a village of some 4000 inhabi- 
tants, allconnected with the great linen manu- 
factory. It drives about 2200 spindles, 500 
power, and 60 hand looms, and works up an- 
nually, according to our author, $1,000,000 
worth of raw material and the very refuse or 
sweepings of the mill produce $6000 per an- 
num. It is situated in the northeast of Ireland, 
about 45 miles from Belfast, on the railroad 
which connects Dublin with that city. Its 
population has increased six-fold within the 
last twelve years. By day and night, says 
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traveller. The mere sight impresses you with 
an idea of its importance. Two to three miles 
off you see its high chimneys and colossal 
buildings. 

By night the great mill resembles a palace 
with beams of brilliant light pouring from its 
thousand windows. If you are an artist, the 
landscape affords contours and color worthy 
of your genius. On the right flows a stream 
which before its confluence with Newry-water, 
puts more wheels in motion than any other 
water-course of equal length in the country. 
The road turns and we are at the Bessbrook 
mills. As one advances other buildings come 
into view. The village of the water-drinkers 
overlooks lawns on which children are sport- 
ing, The situation is admirable. Moreover 
the air is not poisoned, as in other manufac- 
turing towns. Here is industrial life without 
the abominations common to factory life. All 
breathes health, order, enjoyment. No police 
is there, for there are no gin shops. 

That which at once strikes the stranger is 
the wonderful appearance of prosperity in the 
factory and its surroundings. Hvery house 
contains three to five rooms, according to the 
size of the family. Hvery arrangement need- 
ful for health and cleanliness has been made. 
One of the first buildings one meets is that for 
the schools. Boys and girls are taught in the 
daytime, and in the evening adults. That 
which strikes one most is the remarkable 
cleanliness of the pupils, girls as well as boys, 
their great desire to learn and the intelligence 


discord and impelled them to deplorable 
mities. We have mentioned what there 
Bessbrook ; let us see what is yet defici 
there is no ragged school, no beggar’s de 
no office for lending on pledge, no lodge 
vagabonds, no pawnbroker, establishme 
which can scarcely live without the sup 
of the whiskey shops, the brewer, the disti 
the liquor dealer; in short, there are no | 
diers, no police, no gallows! Thereader 
now understand why Bessbrook is called 
model town. Bessbrook was founded ab 
25 years age. A property of some 6000 ac 
belonging to an Irish lord, was offered for s 
John G. Richardson became the owner. — 
had in view, first, the advantageous inv 
ment of disposable capital, and next, the ¢ 
tion of an opportunity for the laboring po 
lation to live under better conditions than 
usually within their reach. He wished to 
them in possession of the best physical 
moral development they were capable of. 
On this domain and on this site, admirsg 
adapted to so noble an end, Bessbrook 
erected. On the estate there exists, as 
were providentially, a blue granite, supe 
to that of Aberdeen. This granite isin gr 
favor in England. The new Town-hal 
Manchester is proof of this. Many of the 
habitants of Bessbrook, not suited for r 


work, find employment in the granite qu 


ries. The tetotallers multiply apace at B 
brook. They have 900 young ones, boys 
girls, brought up in total abstinence, 


they display. At Bessbrook one feels oneself| have never tasted alcohol or fermented liq 


in the presence of a body of masters and miss- 
tresses evidently superior. The teaching has 
no reference to religious denominations. 

A few doors from the school is the dispen- 
sary. Every one subscribes to a medical club 
and the factory contributes liberally. Thus 
one is sure of a well paid doctor whose services 
are very inexpensive, even should he visit the 
house of the sick one. Walking on one reaches 
the hotel. There is the reading room, most 
frequented in the winter. There are a great 
number of Irish papers and some English. 
Further on are houses of the hands. Some 
of these dwellings are truly charming. Here 
there are also some pretty shops. One is that 
of a co-operative society, another of a dress- 
maker, who works for the belles, then a meat 
shop, a bread shop, a sort of bazaar and a 
post-office. Making a right angle with the 
principal street, one finds two or three other 
streets, in which also are some shops. So 
that the people have no difficulty in spending 
their savings on the spot. A farm is attached 


except perhaps under medical direction. 
This juvenile battalion is the hope of 
future. It is a small fraction of the Banc 
Hope, an association well known in all pa 
of the world. 
pany of the order of Good Templars, foun 


There is also a numerous cq 


in New York in 1851—imported into Engl@ 


in 1868. Occasionally eloquent lecturers 
temperance from Dublin amuse the B 
brookers. Their best lesson is found in 
town in which they live. The practice of 
virtue increases the love of its precepts ¢ 
their effects. 
So long as the laborer drinks one trie 
vain to raise him to a higher level, though 
may not drink to intoxication. The labo 
who drinks moderately loses the money # 
time which, if better applied, would place k 
and his in easy circumstances. At Bessbr¢ 
everybody feels and comprehends this. 
men and women who come to live here dé 
like to quit it. From all the surround 
towns they come to this place and great is 


to the factory. It supplies pure milk, a luxury |joy of those who are admitted. The crowé 


unknown to the great manufacturing centres 
of England. 

There are also small allotments of ground, 
on which in the evenings of the long summer 
days the hands work. At the end of the town 
superior dwellings are constructed. These are 
the habitations of the principal people. Below 
these houses a sheet of water, picturesque and 
useful, turns the water-wheels. On the eleva- 
tion near the Friends’ meeting-house, is the 
substantial and handsome villa of John G. 
Richardson, the proprietor. A short distance 
from the town are built, nearly side by side, 
the Roman, the Presbyterian and the Hpis- 
copal churches. ‘he three are diligently at- 
tended, and the people of Bessbrook preserve 
among themselves peace and concord; the 
rival sects live without the slightest conflict. 


our author, it attracts the attention of the| Never has the demon alcohol lit the flame of 


the doors proves how great is the popular 
of the system. 
The wages paid here amount to the yes 
sum of $250,000. One of the prominent chai 
teristics of Bessbrook is the expression of 
briety and honesty impressed on all faces. 
all the populous parts of the kingdom we h 
continually of scandals, rare at Bessbre 
The superior education, the training and 
absence of all intoxicating drink contrib 
largely to this result; yet we know that 
first two advantages fail without the last. 
At Bessbrook there prevails an amenity 
deportment only found among the wa 
drinkers, the absence of intoxicating liq 
seems to render the naturally rude more g 
tle. At Bessbrook they do not admit 
member of a family alone, but the whole ; 
which means the youth are not left to th 


f 
} 


pi 


2 


es at the most critical period of life. They 
k under the eye of their parents, who guide 
n instead of casting them upon the world 
hout money, morality or trade. In the 
ufacturing towns, where the system of 
ly labor is not practiced, we know what 
follows. Licentiousness, drunkenness, 
ancy, tell what responsibility rests on 
se who cause such assemblages of the 
sin factories. At Bessbrook the admitted 
ily lives in one of the houses built for the 
ds and remunerative work is procured for 
y one of its members. Ifthe father can- 
work in the factory they put him to work 
he roads, on the farm, in the quarry, to 
e wagons, or to whatever suits his age, 
health and his knowledge. They want 
apacities, all aptitudes; for at Bessbrook 
hing is sent to be done out of the town if 
’ can find men, women and children able 
oO it in the town. All the machinery is 
en by six engines, which consume annu- 
10,000 tons of coal—and by a turbine 
el. In personal appearance, the hands 
loyed at Bessbrook will well bear com- 
son with those of other places. Undoubt- 
work is done there which is not health- 
There are rooms in which the heat and 
are not agreeable. Nevertheless men 
women look well. 
r well-doing exists in the saving banks, 
h stimulate economy. These institutions 
so well used that most of the depositors 
e accounts varying from $1500 to $2000. 
nardson is a member of the Society of 
bnds. His wife has many valuable qualifi- 
ons for the labors of this enterprise, which 
shares with him. They devote a large 
of their time to the promotion of Chris- 
life in the factory and in the town; yet 
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nocent, raise the fallen, comfort the sick, help 
the unfortunate, watch over the widow and 
the orphan, and confirm the good. ‘To con- 
vert sorrow into joy, is one of the highest 
offices of the worthy. They bear this in mind. 
Their object is realized in a circle of devout 
persons of the better class. The happiest re- 
sults flow from this praiseworthy labor. Bess- 
brook, commercially speaking, must be re- 
garded as a place of the first importance in 
the linen trade. The productions of its looms 
enjoy a wide reputation. They are so reliable 
that a merchant prince of London said of them 
lately, “One may buy without looking. They 
make no cloth of low grade.” The English 
pronounce them unrivalled. They goin quan- 
tity to Spain and America. The flax passes 
through many processes before it becomes the 
snow white damask of the dinner-table or the 
delicate tissue for ladies’ wear. When one 
steps across the threshhold of the mill one 
enters into the presence of a scene of industry 
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temperance,” that I hunted ont the passages 
indicated, and found, as I had expected, in 
most of them, especially those from the New 
Testament, the deeper tone of rejoicing even 
in trial, which is the wonder and glory of 
Christian life. - 

The author quotes “In the world ye shall 
have tribulation:” I need hardly repeat the 
context, “ but be of good cheer, I have over- 
come the world.” John xvi. 33. Then he as- 
serts that each one of Christ’s disciples has to 
fill up his portion of the suffering which the 
Master left to be accomplished for the church. 
I hardly think the burden of the church is 
laid upon all; Paul mentions it as being one 
be himself bore as a minister and an apostle; 
but he did not bear it mournfully: “ Who now 
rejoice in my sufferings for you, and fill up 
that which is behind of the afflictions of Christ 
in my flesh, for his body’s sake, which is the 
church: Whereof I am made a minister, ac- 
cording to the dispensation of God which is 


truly magical—an apparently endless suite of|given to me for you, to fulfil the word of God.” 


rooms, filled with wonderful machinery, all 
working in concert, and only demanding, in 
most cases, the aid of achild. By gas light 
the scene is still more imposing. The motive 
power is invisible, being placed at a distance, 
that it may not interfere or be interfered with. 


Another source of|One admires the beautiful arrangement and 


extraordinary beauty of the machines and 
the evident neatness and comfort of the wo- 
men and girls. It is the weaving-room. The 
apartment is large, well ventilated, cheerful 
and light; but the noise is stunning. 

We should never get through were we to 
attempt the description of all the mysteries 
of this great room. We will only say that 
here we see the flax converted into Hollands, 
table-cloths and napkins. The weaving of the 


y one is allowed to follow the dictates of|damask is the most interesting. Bessbrook is 


lown conscience. At Bessbrook one does 
see what is so common elsewhere—intel- 
nt workmen lounging about the public way 
Sunday morning, the clothes untidy, the 
d unshaven, the hair unkempt, the face 
vashed, the teeth dirty, a soiled paper pro- 
ling from the pocket, a miserable cur at the 
ls, whose master is longing for the opening 
the bar, that he may get his beer or grog. 
» Sunday at Bessbrook is a busy day. 
ly in the morning the Catholics go to mass, 


proud of her damasks and may well be so. 
The British factories yield nothing more beau- 
tiful. Financially Bessbrook is a success, and 
better still, it raises the working man to a 
higher moral and social level. It was not a 
mere commercial enterprise, it was the reali- 
zation of a belief, which the experiment has 
shown to be a truth. It proves not only that 
the workman can do without intoxicating 
drink, but that he has better health and works 
better without it. It proves that manufac- 


as the hours advance the Protestants of|tures may be so conducted as to promote edu- 


denominations flock to their respective 
ses of worship. Very few absent them- 
es; only the sick and their attendants. 
are not of those who believe in the millen- 
m and that it has begun at Bessbrook, but 
believe we may assert that there are few 
ns in Ireland where Christian charity is 
er practiced and where consequently fewer 
ds are broken than by these teetotallers. 
‘hese people think, speak and act free from 
mischievous influence of perfidious stimu- 
18; therefore they live in peace and plenty. 
y have so great an aversion to houses 
sre they sell brandy, gin, whiskey, rum, 
e and beer, that the nearest tavern to them 
jubbed by them Sebastopol, to indicate the 
ting round about it. At Bessbrook there 
many evening occupations; among them 
shers’ meetings and other analogous gath- 
igs—Richardson and his wife frequently 
it in person the whole domain, not merely 
ommercial ends, but they visit the people 
very age, because each of the visited has 


cation, the intellectual and physical training 
of children, the happiness of youth, and the 
well-being of mature age. 


For “The Friend.” 
To roe Manaacers or “THe Frrenp:” 

I have been reading carefully an essay on 
page 317 of the present volume of “The 
Friend,” and think it is calculated to convey 
quite erroneous impressions. No objection 
can be made to the title: Watching unto 
prayer is certainly known to be necessary, by 
those who have learnt the sinfulness and de- 
ceitfulness of their own hearts; and habitual 
sobriety becomes us in a world where there 
is so much evil to be overcome. But sobriety 
is consistent with cheerfulness; and in the 
opening sentence of the essay alluded to, the 
author indicates that be thinks it commend- 
able and even “needful” to walk mournfully 
before the Lord; and he goes on to quote pas- 
sages of Scripture in support of this view. It 
appeared to me so opposed to the spirit of a 


poral rights to be protected and a soul tojreligion, the fruits of which are “ love, joy, 
2. They encourage the slow, shield the in-| peace, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, 


Colossians i. 24, 25. 

Nehemiah and Jeremiah are not without 
their happy notes, though they lived in such 
dark times, and if the whole passage in Zeph 
aniah 3rd chapter, be referred to, it will be 
found to contain an injunction to rejoice with 
all the heart. 

If our Saviour was “ pressed” by the trans- 
gressions of Israel, because the Lord bad laid 
upon Him the iniquity of us all, surely in this 
attribute of the one great sacrifice and sin- 
bearer, we are not called to follow Him. He 
was bruised for our iniquities, and with His 
stripes we are healed. 

The passage about being “ destitute, afilict- 
ed, tormented,” occurs in the eleventh chapter 
of Hebrews, which records the wonderful 
triumphs of faith over these afflictions. 

We do not think that the apostle Paul went 
mournfully on his way on account of the out- 
ward sufferings told in 1st Corinthians, chap- 
ter 4th. 

‘Call to remembrance the former days, in 
which, after ye were illuminated, ye endured 
a great fight of afflictions ;” is continued thus: 

“Partly, whilst ye were made a gazing- 
stock both by reproaches and afflictions ; and 
partly, whilst ye became companions of them 
that were so used. 

“ For ye had compassion of me in my bonds, 
and took joyfully the spoiling of your goods, 
knowing in yourselves that ye have in heaven 
a better and an enduring substance. 

“ Cast not away therefore your confidence, 


|which hath great recompense of reward.” 


Hebrews x. 32-35. 

And now what good can be done by repre- 
senting the religion of Christ as a sorrowful 
experience ? 

I should not wonder if a young person igno- 
rant of its supports and joys, reading such an 
essay as that on which I have been comment- 
ing, should conclude “ Well, if I have to be so 
mournful to be a Christian, I will not begin 
just yet.” Let those who thus teach, tell us 
as clearly as they shall be enabled, that our 
will must be wholly subjected to the Divine 
Will,—thbat in claiming Christ’s salvation, we 
must give ourselves unreservedly to Him, to 
be moulded according to His good pleasure ; 
that we must be willing to be chastened, wil- 
ling to be purged that we may bear more fruit 
—willing to bear the reproach of Christ; that 
we must not be conformed to this world, but 
transformed by the renewing of our mindss 
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but tell us with this, that in Christ we gain 
infinitely more than we lose in the world; and 
give to us unimpaired that glorious note of 
triumph from the Captain of our salvation, 
bearing promise of unfailing strength to en- 
dure, ‘“‘In the world ye shall have tribulation, 
but be of good cheer, I have overcome the 
world.” 

I commend these remarks to your careful 
thought, in the persuasion that if “The 
Friend” would tell us more of the strength 
against evil to be found in Christ, and more 
of what is true, pure, lovely, and of good re- 
port, its usefulness would be much deepened. 

Your friend, M. H. G. 

Fifth mo. 28th, 1873. 


An Ancient Scroll—A papyrus, discovered 
some months since in a tomb in Egypt by the 
editor of the Hieroglyphical Standard, has since 
been thoroughly examined by Dr. Hisenlohr 
of Heidelberg, a first-rate Egyptian scholar. 
He has madea full translation of the “hieratic” 
characters inscribed on the scroll, which is 
discovered to be an allocution of Rameses ITI. 
“to his people and all men on earth,” recount- 
ing the great deeds that were done in the days 
of his father Sebinchet and his grandfather 
Maneptah II. Seti. In the days of these 
monarchs the religious feelings of Egypt were 
much disturbed, for Moses had brought in or 
restored monotheistic worship ; but when the 
author of the chronicle ascended the throne 
he restored the old religion, rebuilt the tem- 
ples, and gained the favor of Ashtoreth and 
her suite. He details at length all the causes 
which led to the downfall of the Mosaic re- 
form and the exodus of the Jews. This dis- 
covery is therefore of great interest and im- 
portance to Biblical students; and the time 
when a translation will be published will be 
looked forward to with eagerness. The roll 
is further “the finest, largest, best written, and 
best preserved of all that have hitherto been 
discovered in the country of the Pharaohs.” 
There seems to be no doubt about its authen- 
ticity.— British Friend. 


For “ The Friend.” 

Some expressions of Hannah Hill of Phila- 
delphia, a child who died in her twelfth year. 
That in regard to attending meeting is worthy 
of notice: Even when sickness enters our 
abode, unless immediate dissolution is near, 
we should look around us meeting morning, 
and see how many of the family could be 
spared to go; and in no wise let our worldly 
concerns, or an indifferent state of mind, pre- 
vent our assembling with our friends for the 
solemn purpose of worship. 

What shall I render unto the Lord for all 
his benefits; should be the prevailing feeling 
of our hearts. 

“The acuteness and long continuance of 
her bodily sufferings induced her to fear the 
Lord was offended with her, which was a 
source of additional suffering: but it pleased 
her heavenly Father to remove these doubts, 
which she thankfully acknowledged, saying, 
“JT think the Lord has showed me that I do 
not bear all this for myself only. Glory be 
to his infinite name, there is nothing can be 
compared to him. 

When meeting day came, she desired that 
her cousins might go to meeting: “ for it may 
be,” said she, “that the Lord will be dis- 
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Original. 
BACK AGAIN. 


Once'more, dear Youths, Spring’s robe of green 
Has draped the hill-side and the plain, 

And over all the earth are seen 
The blossoms that adorn her train. 


Once more the trees unfold their leaves, 
The Spring winds fondly nestle there, 

And all the while the ear perceives 
Their love-talk in the balmy air. 


The blackbird’s notes are waked again, 
The swallow waves her rapid wing, 
And in the wood and shady glen 
The robin and the wood-thrush sing. 


Not ever did the flow’rets blow 

More sweetly than they do to-day ; 
Nor ever with a brighter glow 

Fell from the sun its quickening ray. 


Not ever did the brooklets pour 
More crystal waters to the sea ; 
Nor earth more freely yield its store 

In recompense of industry. 


And we once more have gathered here 
Life’s tasks and studies to pursue, 

Fresh nerved for work and full of cheer, 
Light seem our labors in our view. 


With you the spring of life is high, 

And full of hope the fertile hours; 
Above you bends a cloudless sky, 

Around you blow time’s sweetest flowers. 


Rejoice in youth. On you will dawn 
No brighter, balmier days than these. 
God leads the solemn future on 
And none but He its burden sees. 


One thing we know—the seed we plant 
Shall, in the future, fructify ; 

Our harvests shall be full or scant 
As now, the moments, we apply. 


Each day, in duty nobly spent, 

Each foul temptation spurned aside, 
A hundred fold of rich content 

And lasting pleasure, will provide. 


God knows his own. The narrow road 
Is safe and sure from end to end; 

Each trayeller reaches that abode 
Where dwelleth his Almighty friend. 


So run that ye the prize may win, 
So work and wait—so watch and pray, 
On earth the good man’s joys begin, 
Nor end when earth is passed away. 


Thus may you reach that heavenly clime, 
Where heats of summer never glare, 

Where spring leaves rustle all the time 
On boughs no storms can ever bare. 


Pure streams of living water flow 
Through meads of fadeless verdure on, 

There may ye with the ransomed go 
When life’s laborions march is done. 


Westtown, 5th mo. 24th, 1873. 


From The “British Friend.” 

Convents in England, 
A monthly penny paper has recently been 
started in London, entitled The Pulpit and 
Platform, and may be had of Partridge & Co., 
Paternoster Row. From the third number 
we find an article on the above subject dis- 
closing some rather discouraging facts respect- 
ing the spread of Popery, which will take 
many readers by surprise. We read that 
there is a class of institutions increasing in 
our country contrary alike to the Bible and 
the laws of the State. We refer to Convents 

and Monasteries. 

There is no error so hurtful to the well- 


England a century ago, there was not” 
Roman Catholic to one hundred of the pe 
lation. At this day there is one to e 
twenty. This of itself ought tocommand 
attention of our readers. If we examine } 
ticular districts or towns, we shall have 
greater cause for serious reflection. In P 
ton, for example, there is one Romanist 
every five of the population ; in Liverpool} 
to every six, and in Manchester one to ey 
nine; and in Scotland as a whole there is” 
to every ten. Schools and colleges are mj 
plying. State endowments to Romanism 
increased from £8000 to £500,000 a year + 
ing the present century, and are rapidly 
creasing. In spite of our laws of Mortm 
and Charitable Trusts Acts, vast accum 
tions of wealth are taking place beyond 
control or inspection of the state, unlike 
trusts of all other religious denominatie 
This of course is giving a great stimulu 
the propagation of dangerous error. Si 
1829 the number of Romish priests has 
creased from 477 to 1347, churches from) 
to 778; convents now number 230, monasté 
59, in defiance of an express prohibition b: 
Act of Parliament. It has been estimé 
that the number of inmates in convents ¢ 
not be fewer than 7000, and the money wl 
they bring for Romanism in the form 
dowries cannot be less than £7,000,000. © 

These institutions are largely used for 
cational purposes. By the late Parliamen 
Inquiry it was proved that the chief de 
and aim of the Church of Rome in Engl 
is that “ the Religious” (7. e. monks and n 
should in all cases be made the “ trainer 
the young,” and especially of females. 
importance of this on the future of our cq 
try is great, when we reflect on the hold w 
superstition and creature-worsbip have 0 n 
female mind; the influence which woman 
on the social circle; the large number of 
and monks, many of them Jesuits, who 
without salaries ; and the great efforts m 
to get possession of the children of the py 
to be trained and educated for a serie 
years, many of them at the public expe 
No fewer than 161,291 children of the 7 
attend this class of schools. 

Every effort has been made to inquire | 
the nature and character of these institut 
but in vain. Deaths take place, and are 
registered ; women are imprisoned ; mem 
of families, becoming the victims of desigt 
priests, are waylaid, and enter convents F 
parents are totally unable to trace t 
daughters or ascertain anything of their) 
fare. In such a country as Germany, be 
any one can enter a convent her name 
other particulars are entered in the po 
books. If she be under age the consen 
parents or guardians must first be obtai 
If, therefore, a parent be in search of his ¢] 
he goes to the police registers, and may § 
discover the convent she has entered and 
name she has assumed. This has proved t 
tary in many ways. We could tell of a 
waylaid from England and placed in a! 
man convent. The father went in pur 
and by this simple provision of the law 
covered and rescued his child. Such int 
tions, moreover, have proved hostile to 
government of every country, and inimi¢ 
the welfare of the people. Hence it is ine 


pleased if all the family stay at home,” and!being of a commonwealth as that which has|bent upon every patriot to arrest the evi 


she desired them “not to look on one another, |been systematized by t 


but to wait on God.” 


he Church of Rome. |these establishments, and to obtain some I 
When we look back to the religious state of 'lative inquiry, if not suppression. 


- * For “The Friend.” 
orldly Business; and Outward Greatness, 


}e following are some selections from the 
tions of that good man, John Woolman, 
}e superfiuities of life and the pursuit of 
Hly business. They are commended to 
olid consideration of us all, and particu- 
to young men just entering upon the 
h of active duty, as containing hints sug- 
ve of the subordination of all earthly 
rs; of the great duties of this life, and for 
end it is given us; and of a preparation, 
oderation in all temporal things, and an 
ole walking before the Lord, for the awfal 
& which not only must come to all, but 
come soon. 
s every degree of luxury hath some con- 
on with evil; for those who profess to be 
ples of Christ, and are looked upon as 
rs of the people, to have that mind in 
, which was also in Christ, and so stand 
ate from every wrong way, is a means 
lp to the weaker.” 
Phough trading in things useful is an 
st employ; yet, through the great num- 
superfluities which are bought and sold, 
|hrough the corruption of the times, they 
lapply to merchandize for a living, have 
; need to be well experienced in that pre- 
vhich the prophet Jeremiah laid down 
fis scribe: ‘Seekest thou great things for 
If? seek them not.’ 
‘brough the mercies of the Almighty, I 
fin a good degree, learned to be content 
a plain way of living: I had but a small 
y; and on serious consideration, I be- 
Truth did not require me to engage in 
cumboring affairs. It had been my 
al practice to buy and sell things really 
; things that served chiefly to please the 
ind in people, I was not easy to trade 
eldom did it; and whenever I did, J found 
eaken me as a Christian.” 
saw that a humble man, with the bless- 
f the Lord, might live on a little: and 
lwhere the heart was set on greatness, 
»88 in business did not satisfy the craving; 
hat commonly with an increase of wealth, 
lesire of wealth increased. ‘There was a 
on my mind so to pass my time, that 
ing might hinder me from the most steady 
tion to the voice of the true Shepherd.” 
n beholding the customary departure 
the true medium of labor, and that un- 
ssary toil which many go through, in 
orting outward greatness, and procuring 
facies ; in beholding how the true calmness 
2is changed into hurry, and how many, 
agerly pursuing outward treasure, are in 
5 danger of withering as to the inward 
_of the mind; in meditating on the works 
lis spirit, and on the desolations it makes 
igst the professors of Christianity, I may 
kfully acknowledge, that I often feel 
love to beget longing desires, for the ex- 
lion of the peaceable kingdom of Christ, 
an engagement to labor according to the 
sestowed on me, for promoting an hum- 
plain, temperate way of living; a life 
“e no unnecessary Cares or expenses may 
mber our minds, or lessen our ability to 
ood; where no desires after riches or 
mess may lead into hard dealing ; where 
nnexions with worldly minded men, may 
s our love to God, or weaken a true zeal 
ighteousness ; a life wherein we may dili- 
ty labor for resignedness to do and suffer 
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whatever our heavenly Father may allot for 
us, in reconciling the world unto himself.” 
“To wait for the direction of the light of 
the Lord, in all temporal as well as spiritual 
concerns, appears necessary ; for if in any case 
we enter lightly into temporal affairs, without 
feeling the Spirit of Truth to open our way 
therein, and through the love of this world 
proceed on, and seek for gain by that business 
or traffic, which ‘is not of the Father, but of 
the world,’ we fail in our testimony to the 
purity and peace of his government, and get 
into that which is for chastisement.” 
“Where people let loose their minds after 
the love of outward things, and are more en- 
gaged in pursuing the profits and seeking the 
friendships of the world, than to be inwardly 
acquainted with the way of true peace, such walk 
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handicraft labor; and that some who have 
plenty of the treasures of this world, will set 
an example of a plain frugal life,” &c. 


—————__ +—____ 


Wonders of Vegetation. — 


At Fortingall, in Scotland, there is a yew- 
tree more than 3,000 years old. In France, 
at Foullebec (Department of the Hure,) a yew 
measured in 1822 appeared to be 1,100 or 
1,200 years old. Adauson measured, at Cape 
Vert, a Boobab over ninety feet in circumfer- 
ence; and by comparing it with younger trees 
of the same species, he was led to believe that 
this giant was 5,000 years old; but doubts 
have since arisen whether the principle of 
measuring by annual rings can be applied to 
this family of trees. Golberg measured an- 


in a vain shadow, while the true comfort of|other which was 112 feet in circumference, 


life is wanting ; their examples are often burt- 
ful to others; and their treasures, thus col- 
lected, do many times prove dangerous snares 
to their children. 

«“ When we look toward the end of life, and 
think on the division of our substance among 
our successors; if we know that it was col- 
lected in the fear of the Lord, in honesty, in 
equity, and in uprightness before him, we may 
consider it as his gift to us; and with a single 
eye to his blessing, bestow it on those we leave 
behind us. Such is the happiness of the plain 
way of true virtue. ‘The work of righteous- 
ness shall be peace; and the effect of right- 
eousness, quietness and assurance forever.’ ”’ 

“Friends in early times refused on a re- 
ligious principle, to make or trade in superflui- 
ties, of which we have many large testimonies 
on record: but for want of faithfulness some 
gave way, even some whose examples were 
of note in our Society ; and from thence others 
took more liberty. Members of our Society 
worked in superfiuities, and bought and sold 
them; and thus dimness of sight came over 
many. At length, Friends got into the use 
of some superfluities in dress, and in the fur- 
niture of their houses; and this has spread 
from less to more, until superfluity of some 
kinds is common amongst us. 

“Tn this declining state, many look at the 
example one of another, and too much neglect 
the pure feeling of Truth.* Of late years, a 
deep exercise has attended my mind, that 
Friends may dig deep, may carefully cast 
forth the loose matter, and get down to the 
Rock, the sure foundation, and there hearken 
to that Divine will which gives a clear and 
certain sound. I have felt in that which doth 
not deceive, that if Friends who have known 
the Truth, keep in that tenderness of heart, 
where all views of outward gain are given up, 
and their trust is only in the Lord, he will 
graciously lead some to be patterns of deep 
self-denial in things relating to trade and 


* What, it is wondered, would this truly consistent 
soldier of the cross—jealous for the honor of his Master 
—have thought if the same places which he and others 
like him then nobly occupied—the foremost seats in 
our meetings—should now be filled by professors of the 
same self-denying, world-renouncing religion, so attired 
as not to be recognized as Friends! And these too lift- 
ing up their voices as teachers and advocates of a 
faith and salvation so shortcoming as to leave out of 
view the need of repentance, the indispensable baptism 
of the Holy Ghost, with the inward; leavening operation 
of the grace of God, by which, the good old Apostle 
nevertheless said, that he was what hewas. Surely from 
J. W. would be heard the orp appeal: “ How is 
the gold become dim!” “I had planted thee a noble 
vine, wholly a right seed; how then art thou turned 
into the degenerate plant of a strange vine unto me?” 


and consequently must have been still older. 
But the most remarkable is the colossal pine 
of California (Sequoia), which rises to the 
height of 300 feet, and is thirty feet in diame- 
ter. The concentric layers of one of these 
immense trunks, if correctly measured, prove 
that its age is 6,000 years, which would have 
made him contemporaneous with the earliest 
dynasties of Hzypt. 

In Europe the lime-tree or linden, seems to 
be capable of living the longest, and attaining 
the most gigantic proportions. The linden- 
tree of Neustadt, in the kingdom of Wurtem- 
berg, is a remarkable instance. Its magnifi- 
cent crown measures 400 feet in circumfer- 
ence, and its branches are upheld by 106 stone 
columns. The tree was an old tree in the 
year 1229, when a great fire destroyed the 
old town, and the new town was, according 
to a document still extant, built close to “ the 
big tree.” In the year 1558, the Duke of 
Wurtemberg surrounded it with four porches, 
and caused his armorial bearings to be painted 
upon two of these columns. At the top the 
linden-tree of Neustadt divides into two great 
branches, one of which was broken by a tem- 
pest in 1773, while the other at the present 
day is still flourishing and 110 feet in length. 

The linden-tree of Villars-en-Moing, near 
Freiburg, was already famous in 1476. Its 
circumference does not measure less than 40 
feet; its height is 75 feet; and its crown is 
still a vast mass of almost impervious foliage. 

The famous oak of Clipson Park is 1,500 
years old, since the park, which belongs to the 
Duke of Portland, existed before the Norman 
conquest. The largest oak in Hogland is the 
oak at Calthorpe, in Yorkshire. It is 78 feet 
in circumference at its base. 

The Shire oak, so called because it stood on 
a spot where the counties of Nottingham, 
Derby and York met, and its shadow thus 
covered a portion of cach, extends its foliage 
over an area of 780 square yards. The most 
productive of oaks ever known, was one in 
the county of Monmouth. It was cut down in 
1810; the bark alone was sold for 200 pounds 
sterling; and the wood for 670 pounds. (‘These 
figures are taken from the British Review.) 
In the manor of Tredegor, in the same county, 
a hall 42 feet long by 27 feet wide, was floored 
and wainscoted with the timber of a single 
oak-tree taken from the park. 

The oak of Antrage, in the arrondissement 
of Bedfort (Upper Rhine), one of the largest 
trees in France, was felled a few years ago. 
It was 15 feet in diameter at the base, and 
more than 42 feet in circumference. The 
trunk alone produced 4,500 feet of saleable 
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timber. ‘This oak is believed to have been in 
existence in Druidical times. 

Among the ancient and marvellous trees 
which excite the interest of travellers in the 
highest degree, the immense oak at Allouville, 
near Yvetot, must be numbered among those 
to which memory most frequently returns. 
Much has been said and written about this 
tree; and though the simple villagers that 
dwell around know nothing of all the scientific 
discussings of which it has been the subject, 
they regard it with pride and with tender 
affections. Their ancestors have sat beneath 
in its shade; and their own children are now 
playing around it, as so many generations 
have done before them. 

It stands in the centre of a graveyard, and 
often peasants from all the country around 
come to kneel under its heavy branches, and 
there to pour out to God their sorrows and 


their grief. Just above the ground it measures | _ 


thirty feet in circumference, and twenty-four 
feet at a man’s height. In the interior of the 
hollow trunk a little chapel has been fitted up, 
and above, as it were in the second story, a 
rustic hermit lives, while still higher in the 
tree a small belfry, surmounted by a cross, 
has been built, and crowns the marvellous 
edifice. 

This oak cannot be less than 900 years old. 
The interior was fitted up as early as the 
seventeenth century, and during the revolu- 
tion ignorant fanatics attempted to burn down 
this venerable historic monument; but the in- 
habitants of Allouville and its neighborhood, 
who regarded the old oak with sacred fond- 
ness, turned out in arms and protected it. 

There seems to be something peculiarly 
eloquent in this great tree, that year after 
year renews its youth, though it has seen as 
many graves close and open again as the cold 
and silent stones of ancient temples. What 
struck us particularly about it was to find 
that little else was left of thestree but the 
bark. It is entirely hollow from the root to 
the top, and the interior is lined with wood, 
carefully plastered and wainscoted, like a 
monk’s cell or an oratory, and yet the tree is 
still as green as those of the forest near by, 
and bears every year abundant crops of acorns. 

The oak of Montravail is not less than 1,500 
and perhaps 2,000 years old. It stands in the 
court-yard of the farm of Montravail, near 
Saintes, and is without doubt the patriarch of 
the forest of the Saintonge and indeed of the 
whole of France. It belongs to the species of 
Quercus longaeva, and its admirable preserva- 
tion promises to bear the burden of ages to 
come. It is crowned every year with green 
and abundant foliage. On a level with the 
ground, its diameter is nearly 30 feet, and its 
circumference over 80 feet. The spread of 
its branches is 380 feet in circumference. 

The decayed part of the interior forms a 
hall nine to twelve feet in diameter, and nine 
feet high. A circular bench has been cut out 
of the live wood for the accommodation of 
visitors, and around the table in the centre a 
dozen people can dine comfortably. It is 
decorated with a living tapestry of ferns and 
mosses, and light is admitted by a window on 
the left and another in the door. Of this tree 
little remains but the bark. This is the fate 
of almost all ancient plants, which lose their 
pith, their heart and their wood, and continue 
to subsist only by means of their outer skele- 
tons. Such is the case especially with willows. 
We were lately exploring the banks of the 
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Morne, under the magnificent viaducts ofjest distance from that love and harm 


Chaumont, when one of these willows arrest- 
ed our attention. 
it but a mere shell; the tree was hollow from 
top to bottom. It was still flourishing, and 
besides a thousand parasites, animal and vege- 
table, lived in its countless cracks and crevices. 

Even beeches are known to have reached 
an almost fabulous old age in some parts of 
Eogland. Such are the famous Burnham 
beeches, near Slough, which for size and pic- 
turesque beauty are unequalled. Like most 
pollarded trees their girth is enormous, and 
their moss-grown roots are thrown out in 
curious contortions, grasping the ground as 
if setting all storms at defiance. Tradition 
says that Harold’s bowmen were encamped 
in the wood a few years before the Norman 
conquest, and that the Danes pollarded the 


beeches. 
(To be concluded.) 


Mixed Marriages. 


Extracted from the Annual Epistle of London r 


Yearly Meeting, 1777. 


And, dear Friends; amongst the many hurt- 
ful things those are liable to, who live not in 
due subjection to the light of God’s Holy 
Spirit in their own consciences, let us revive 
in your view at this time, that of mixing in 
marriage with those of different persuasions 
in religion. 

Marriage being a divine ordinance, and a 
solemn engagement for term of life, is of great 
importance to our peace, and well-being in 
this world, and may prove of no small con- 
sequence respecting our state in that which 
is to come; yet it is often too inconsiderately 
entered into, upon motives inconsistent with 
the evident intention of that unerring wisdom 
by which it was primarily ordained; which 
was for the mutual assistance and comfort of 
both sexes, that they might be meet-helps to 
each other, both in spirituals and temporals, 
and that their endeavors might be united for 
the pious and proper education of their child- 
ren, in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord, and for suitably qualifying them to 
discharge their duty in the various allot- 
ments in the world. 

Marriage implies union and concurrence, 
as well in spiritual as temporal concerns. 
Whilst the parties differ in religion, they 
stand disunited in the main point ; even that 
which should increase and confirm their 
mutual happiness, and render them meet- 
helps and blessings to each other. Where it 
is otherwise, the reciprocal obligation they 
have entered into becomes their burden, and 
the more so, as it may not be of ashort and 
transient duration. Whatever felicity they 
might expect or flatter themselves with in the 
beginning, they have found themselves dis- 
appointed of, by the daily uneasiness ac- 
companying their minds, and imbittering 
their enjoyments. 

The perplexed situation of the offspring of 
such alliances is likewise to be lamented. 
Attached by nature to both parents, the 
confusion they are in often renders them un- 
fixed in principle, and unsettled in practice ; 
or if, as it is usual, the sons go with the father, 
and the daughters with the mother, brothers 
and sisters are trained up in lines of conduct 
diverse from, and, in some cases opposite to 
each other. Thus, differing in principle, they 
are frequently divided in affection, and though 
so nearly related, are sometimes at the great- 


which ought continually to subsist betw 


There was nothing left of|them. 


To prevent falling into these disagrees 
and disorderly engagements, it is requisit 
beware of the paths that lead to them 
sordid interests, and ensnaring friendship 
the world, the contaminating pleasures — 
idle pastimes of earthly minds; also 
various solicitations and incentives to festi 
and dissipation. Let them likewise espec# 
avoid too frequent and too familiar conv) 
with those from whom may arise a dangé 
entanglement, by their alluring the passi 
and drawing the affections after them. 

For want of due watchfualness, and ob 
ence to the convictions of divine gracs 
their consciences, many amongst Us, as © 
as others, have wounded their own souls, 
tressed their friends, injured their fam! 
and done great disservice to the church 
these unequal connections; which | 
roved an inlet to much degeneracy, 
mournfully affected the minds of those | 
labor under a living concern for the goo 
all, and the prosperity of truth upon eg 

Finally, brethren, that ye may be of t| 
concerning whom the Lord said formerly 
his prophet, “ This people have I formes 
myself; they shall show forth my pra 
Isa. xliii. 21. We beseech you, cleave to 
with full purpose of heart; trust in him 
willingly subject to the reproofs of inst 
tion, and the guidance of divine grace, | 
ye may be kept in brotherly love, and y 
in wisdom towards them that are with 
giving no occasion of stumbling or offen¢ 
apy, either in word or deed; but by a 
cumspect and savory conversation, mini 
ing to the help of those whose eyes are t 
you, to observe how your conduct answe 
holy principle of your profession. 

May the God of all grace sanctify 
hearts by the effectual operation of his 
Spirit, that, in the conclusion, he may ree 
you into his Kingdom of unchangeable pu 
peace, and glory. 


Beachy Head.—*W hen I was at Eastbo 
in Sussex, I used to delight in rambles 
the soft sward of the Downs. For r 
miles this was dotted over with flock 
sheep grazing upon the short sweet gras 
wild thyme, which gives to their flesk 
quality that is so much esteemed by the 
cure. Here in the vale of Beachy He; 
located the receiving office of all the teleg 
wires that encircle the globe. I entered 
room, where I heard the clicks of doze 
instruments clicking with the volubil 
for such sounds were like the speech of a 
titude of men—similar to a disorderly 
meeting. I introduced myself to the g 
man in charge as an old friend of Pro 
Samuel F. B. Morse, at the same time 
ing to one of Morse’s recording instrum 
He thereupon. became very attentive t 
telling me the quarters of the globe 
which each instrument was connected. 
one—touching an instrument—connects 
Calcutta; this one with St. Petersburg 
with New York, and the others with va 
main lines. There were, perhaps, a ¢ 
instruments in operation. I asked the 
tion if he could understand what the ‘c 
said. ‘Yes, just as well as what you & 
words. In this room all the world tal 
| me, and I sometimes feel as if I were a he 


‘ 
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hearing the addresses, prayers, and sup- 
ions of my votaries, who are all talking 
sat once. I, of course, cannot take into 
deration what is said, unless I pay par- 
r attention to each instrument.’ I took 
ave with many thanks for his courteous 
tion, and climbed the hill on my way 
ward, musing on the marvels of science 
he all-pervading electric force which has 
ed Cook, Wheatstone, Farraday, Morse 
numerous host of others to reveal in- 
yneous truth to all the world.’—From 
eminiscences of an Artist. 


en we read the Bible we must always 
nber that like the holy waters seen by 
el, it is in some places up to the ankles; 
ers, up to the knees; in others, up to 
ins ; and in some, a river too deep to be 
med, and that cannot be passed over. 
» is light enough to guide the humble and 
able to Heaven, and obscurity enough to 
und the unbeliever. 
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live in a time of extraordinary activity. 
ok at the changes going on among al- 
all peoples, the whole world seems to be 
ate of fermentation. Men’s minds are 
in a constant strain to seize upon and 
every discovery and invention that 
ses to give increase to their knowledge, 
mote their material interest. The rail- 
nd the telegraph have not only opened 
access to almost all parts of the habit- 
llobé, but, measuring by the time requir- 
10ld familiar intercourse, have brought 
‘nhabitants into close proximity. Free 
ion and widely circulated literature 
sisting in elaborating thought, and dif- 
knowledge; while the applications of 
, the resources of art, and the energy 
lerprise, are all enlisted in urging and 
ng the complicated operations, devised 
highest faculties of cultivated minds, 
as agents in further enlightening man- 
nd improving society in all its varied 


think that those who have been accus- 
to study the gradual development of 
intellectual conquests, or those sudden 
itions of knowledge, whether in arch- 
, science or art, that have exerted a 
d influence on the civil or religious con- 
of communities or nations, must have 
d that the movements shortly preced- 
id leading to them, bear evidence of 
» been impelled and controlled by a 
d power superior to those of man, but 
made use of him as their instrument 
lging truths and bringing about chang- 
nded to contribute towards a higher 
f christian civilization. 

3, without particularly regarding the 
er of the instrument by which it may 
sted, we have long viewed any striking 
e of our knowledge of the works of 
and the laws which govern them, or 


action, are among the unnumbered blessings 
that a beneficent Creator and care-taker dis- 
penses to his fallen, struggling creature man, 

Man, by the disobedience of his progenitor, 
has inherited the penalty of having to obtain 
that which is necessary for his existence, by 
the sweat of his brow, and in this tarnished 
world, nothing good, either mentally or reli- 
giously, is to be arrived at without labor. 
But He in whom is hid all the treasures of 
wisdom and knowledge, by his overruling 
power, so orders events that every thing need- 
ful to be brought to light or applied for the 
fartherance of man’s well being, in this stage 
of existence, is accomplished in his own time, 
and by such means as He sees fit. 

Impressed with these views, we regard 
with no little interest the extraordinary ef- 
forts now making to explore different places 
and countries in the East, where the evidences 
of a once advanced but long since defunct 
civilization lie buried beneath the accumula- 
tions of ages. The movement is not confined 
to scientific explorers of one country, but is 
common to those of several; and it is not 
merely the excitable and unlearned, who could 
neither estimate the value of the knowledge 
obtained, nor the evidences on which it rests, 
that are interested in these attempts to re- 
cover the lost records of nations and empires 


ligion, that Palestine has received the appella- 
tion of the “Holy land.” But these do not 
complete the claims of the Hast to special 
consideration and research. Civilization, arts, 
letters and philosophy had their-origin and 
first successful cultivation there, and can be 
traced as the stream of population, overflow- 
ing primeval bounds, found its way to new 
abodes in the orient world. 

Is it any wonder then that so much inter- 
est is felt in the systematic and well prepared 
efforts now being made, for the exploration of 
those sections of the country wherein there is 
reason to believe, are yet entombed relics of 
the past, that may throw important light on 
the growth and decay of mighty empires, and 
the birth and fall of conflicting dynasties, 
which were in power, when Moses led the 
Israelites through the wilderness, or Nebu- 
chadnezzar transported the captive Jews to 
the banks of the Chebar and the Euphrates? 

We know that laborious endeavors are now 
made by materialistic scientists and would-be 
philosophers, to throw discredit upon the 
Scriptures, and to induce people to believe 
they are mere myths or a mixture of truth 
and falsehoods, and that they have found out 
how the world was made and stocked, and 
that man is but the accidental improvement 
of a lower animal. The Bible, appealing to 


which once flourished near the cradle-land of|the manifestation in man of the Spirit which 


our race, and whose disjointed but intensely 
interesting history has come down to us, 
clothed in the uncertainty of a hoary antiqui- 
ty. It would appear to be the spontaneous 
outgrowth of a feeling of, perhaps undefined 
reverence and curiosity for the birth place 
and childhood of man, springing up in the 
hearts of Jew and Gentile, and prompting 
them to coalesce in this one direction. 

“ Westward,” says the poet, “the star of 
empire rolls ;” and such undoubtedly has been 
the historic fact. But the globe is now gir- 
dled with nations, and there remains no un- 
known land to be seized and subjugated ; none 
with such attributes as to rival the Hast in 
creating a thirst for knowledge respecting the 
manners, customs, religions and records of the 
peoplesonceinhabitingit. Doubtless the Bible 
has much to do with this powerful and gen- 
eral interest of professing christendom in this 
native place of humanity, and in turning the 
feelings of affection towards the scenes of its 
sacred history. It is associated with the 
grand cosmical conception with which the 
mind of the author of the Pentateuch was in- 
spired, when, under the influence of the om- 
nipotent Creator himself, he penned the nar- 
rative of the evolution of this terraqueous 
globe from the formless void and darkness of 
“the deep ;” described the efflux of light, that 
at the fiat of the Almighty first dawned upon 
the earth, and the unrolling of the glorious 
firmament, studded with its starry host. 
There too was the Eden home of the first 
pair, who, created in the image of God, lived 
in perfect innocence and peace, surrounded 
by a sinless world: there also the scene 

“Of man’s first disobedience, and the fruit 


Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe.” 


The feeling awakened in this connection, 


lication of that knowledge to any im-|and with that of its having been the home of 
§; invention, promotive of man’s wel-| patriarchs and prophets, and above all, of the 
the light of a providential dispensa-| Saviour when he left the glory which He had 
nd that the previous preparation of|before the world was, to accomplish his mis- 
for the benefit about to be conferred,|sion for the salvation of man, assumes in the 
} means by which it is brought into! minds of most, so close a connection with re- 


dictated it, carries with it the evidence of its 
own truthfulness; but may we not reasonably 
hope, that through the instrumentality of 
these laborers in the Hast, there will be further 
and still more conclusive external evidence 
produced, that must confound the cavilling of 
gainsayers, and demonstrate that the chris- 
tian world bas not been esteeming as sacred, 
through all generations of its existence, that 
which is merely cunningly devised fables. 
Much of this character has been brought to 
light within a few years past; much tbat in 
the hands of learned man has been decipher- 
ed, and confirmed the scrupulous veracity and 
accuracy of the biblical historians. So stir- 
ring are some of these recitals, and so ready 
are the feelings to respond to the impulse 
given by them, that it requires care lest we 
are carried away by unverified hypotheses of 
credulous or imaginative writers, who may be 
prone to interpret their alleged facts in favor 
of some favorite preconceived theory. But 
we regard the investigations now going on in 
the East, as being invested with deep signifi- 
cance; and we cherish the hope that, under 
the controlling influence of Him who sees the 
end from the beginning, they will be made a 
means of stopping the mouths of unbelieving 
opposers, and more widely extending the ac- 
ceptance of those sacred truths which are too 
closely connected with the realities of the 
present life and the attainment of the glori- 
ous life to come, to be separated from them 
without violence and guilt. 


The critique upon the article in number 40, 
under the heading of “ Be sober and watch 
unto prayer,” which is in our columns to-day, 
has we think, sprung out of a misunderstand- 
ing of the meaning of that article. At least 
we did not detect the faults charged upon it, 
nor suppose its author intended to convey the 
impression tbat the christian was not to be 
“cheerful,” or was never to “rejoice” or be 
glad. On reading it over again we observe 
it is declared that “ Christ giveth to those who 
are grafted into Him, his peace, which pass- 
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eth all understanding,” which certainly “is 
infinitely more than they lose in the world ;” 
and we apprehend the author could consist- 
ently adopt all the apostolic expressions quot- 
ed, and which evidently refer to rejoicing in 
tribulation; such as enduring a great fight of 
affliction ; taking joyfully the spoiling of their 
goods, &c. The object appears to be to con- 
trast the assumed overflowing delight and re- 
joicing with the assurance of secured salva- 
tion connected with the shallow religion of 
many professors in our day, with the serious 
warfare, and the many deep trials which the 
true disciples of Christ have to undergo, be- 
fore the enemies of their own houses are slain, 
and while they are enduring hardness as good 
soldiers in the militant church of Christ. The 
critic refers to the same thing, when speak- 
ing of being “ willing to be chastened, willing 
to be purged,” &e. 

It is far better for those who are taking 
the first steps in the strait and narrow way, 
to be aware that if they persevere they must 
become partakers of the afflictions of the gos- 
pel, and therefore need not be discouraged 
and cast down below hope, when those aftlic- 
tions come, than for them to suppose it will 
cost them little or no suffering to have the 
strong man armed who has been keeping his 
goods in peace, bound and cast out, and all his 
goods spoiled; and, so, when the contest 
waxes warm, and they are called to verify the 
truth of our Saviour’s declaration, that ‘“‘ who- 
soever forsaketh not all that he hath, and 
hateth not his own life also, cannot be his disci- 
ple,” they draw back disheartened, and think- 
ing these are hard terms, walk no more with 
Him. Thus our blessed Master, when pro- 


his immediate followers, of what they had to 
expect, by the striking example of “ Which of 
you intending to build a tower sitteth not 
down first, and counteth the cost, whether he 
have sufficient to finish it; lest haply after he 
has laid the foundation, and is not able to fin- 
ish it, all that behold it begin to mock him ; 
saying this man began to build and was not 
able to finish.” But, blessed be his Name,— 
as we doubt not both of these correspondents 
know,—He remembers our frame, our fallibili- 
ty and many weaknesses, and requires but the 
little we are able to bear, furnishing the 
strength to do it; and thus leads on from one 
degree of experience to another, treating us 
in our feebleness as children, in accordance 


with his gracious words to his disciples of 


old, “1 have many things to say unto you, 
but ye cannot bear them now;” and when 
obedience is yielded to his will thus revealed, 
whether in acting or suffering, He proves 
himself to be a rich rewarder. 

We are always obliged for any hints from 
our contributors, and desire to profit by the 
advice of M. H. G. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


FOREIGN. —The Constituent Cortes assembled in 
Madrid the 31st ult. The session was formally opened 


by Figueras, the President of the Ministry,-with a 
speech in which he maintained the right of the Spanish 
The 
tepublic, he said, would pursue the policy of order at 


poole to choose their own form of government. 


home. It had no concern with revolutions in European 
States, and was not ambitious of territorial aggrandize- 
ment. He promised the abolition of slavery in Cuba 
as well as in Porto Rico, and advocated the separation 
of Church and State. 


The Cortes then organized by electing Orenzo, a 


Federal Republican, as its President. 


Carlist disturbances continue in Catalonia. General 
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Velarde has postponed the enforcement of his levy upon| 


the youth of Barcelona. A band of 800 Carlists under 


Seballos has been routed by the government forces.|a pre-emption. 


; Manresa, in the province of Barcelona, has been block- 
aded by the insurgents. Work is suspended in the 
manufactories in the town, the Carlists having cut the 
canal which furnishes them with water power. 

It is reported that the Bank of France will advance 
the funds necessary to complete the payment of thé war 
‘indemnity, and that the evacuation of French territory 
by the German troops will follow immediately. 

The new government of France propose to abandon 
the commercial treaty with England. 

The Conservatives intend to propose a law making 
the President responsible to the Assembly for his acts. 

The new Ministry of France is constituted as follows: 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Duke de Broglie ; Minister 
of Justice, Ernoul ; Minister of Interior, Beule ; Minis- 
ter of Finance, Pierre Magne ; Minister of War, General 
|de Baril; Minister of Marine, Admiral de Hornoy ; 

Minister of Public Instruction, Batbie; Minister of 
Public Works, Deseilligny; Minister of Agriculture 
and Commeree, Boillerie. 

Ex-President Thiers has resumed his seat as a mem- 
ber of the French Assembly. The Paris correspondent 
of the German press assert that the movement for the 
removal of Thiers originated in Rome and Florence. 

There has been no disorder in any portion of France 
in consequence of the recent change ig the government. 

A bill has been filed in Chancery against the Anglo- 
American Cable Company, to prevent the amalgama- 
tion of its stock with that of the Newfoundland and 
French Atlantic Telegraph Companies. 

When the usual annual motion was made in the 
House of Commons for an adjournment on account of 
the Derby races, Thomas Hughes again protested 
against the practice, and denounced as a public humilia- 
tion such action of Parliament in deference to what was 
called the national sport. He believed the example 
was injurious in the highest degree to the public morals. 
The motion to adjourn was carried. 

The manufacturers of Wolverhampton are importing 
iron ore from the United States, in consequence of the 


»t 


exorbitant rates at which the native production is held.|1 spring wheat, $1.29}; No. 2 do., $1.25 ; No, 

A boiler explosion occurred the 28th ult., in a crowd-|$1.17. No. 2 mixed corn, 383 cts. No. 2 oats, 
; filer ? : ed workshop in Brussels, by which fourteen persons} No. 2 rye, 68 cts. No. 2 fall barley, 76 cts. 
pounding the terms of discipleship, reminded | were instantly killed and many others injured, some of|$8.55 per 100 Ibs. St. Louts—No. 2 spring 


them fatally. 

The Italian Chamber of Deputies has finally passed 
the bill for the abolition of religious corporations. 

The pioneer party of the Oriental Topographical 
Corps from New York, engaged in explorations of the 
Bible lands, have gone from Egypt to Syria and Asia 
Minor. A plan of rapidly taking the altitudes of ruins, 
the pyramids, &ec., invented by one of the party, is said 
to work admirably. 

The Shah of Persia arrived at Berlin on the 31st ult. 
He was received at the railway station by the Emperor 
William, several of the Imperial princes, and Bismarck, 
and was escorted to the palace assigned him during his 
sojourn in Berlin by a large body of troops as well as a 
great concourse of the citizens. 

Another disastrous conflagration has occurred in 
Constantinople, destroying many houses and much 
property. 

The total gold yield of Nova Scotia, for the twelve 
years elapsing between the autumn of 1860 and the end 
of 1872, is stated to be 215,871 ounces, valued at 863,- 
434 pounds sterling. 

The London Times of the 2nd has a dispatch from 
Berlin, which says the German government is dissatis- 
fied with President MacMahon’s address to the French 
Assembly, and will not enter into regular diplomatic 
relations with his government until satisfied that France 
will faithfully adhere to the treaty of Frankfort. 


The French Minister of the Interior has sent a cir- 


cular to the prefects of departments inviting the union 
of all good citizens in support of order, and advocating 
conservative principles as the only means for the re- 
storation of the country. 

A Madrid dispatch of the 2d says, the government 
has received a dispatch from General Nouvillus stating 
that his forees hold all the mountain passes in Biscay, 
and that they are driving the Carlists in that province 
toward the coast. 

Unirep Srates.— Miscellaneous—On the 30th ult. a 
fire broke out on Washington street, Boston, which 
spread rapidly down both sides of the street, and in the 
course of a few hours, destroyed buildings and merchan- 
dize to the value of about $1,250,000. 

The U.S. Secretary of the Interior has been officially 
notified that the State of Texas, which never ceded her 
public lands to the General Government, has granted 
to the Texas Pacific Railroad Company a tract of land 


450 miles long by 50 miles wide, in which no 
land warrants can be located, and no settlers can 


The Assistant Treasurer at New York has be 
structed to buy $1,000,000 U. 8. Bonds, and se 
000,000 gold during the present month. 

The party of Modocs that escaped from the 
beds took refuge in the canon of Willow Creek, 
they were surprised by United States troops, last 
and their capture effected without further bloo 
Captain Jack was the last to surrender. Whe 
fled to Willow Creek, the band was reduced to 
50 persons, men, women and children. 

The Debt statement of the U. S. Secretary ¢ 
Treasury shows a reduction during the Fifth mo 
$3,525,282. The currency balance in the Treasu 
$6,065,799, and coin balance $75,588,316. The 
debt, less cash in the Treasury, is now $2,149,96 
Of this debt the part bearing no interest is $46¢ 
865. } 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quo 
on the 2d inst. New York.— American gold, 
U. S. sixes, 1881, 1224; ditto, 1868, 120; new fi 
cents, 114. Superfine flour, $5.60 a $6; State 
$6.60 a $7; finer brands, $7.50 a $11.75. White 
gan wheat, $1.92 a $2; amber do., $1.80; No. 
waukie spring, $1.58; No. 2 Chicago, $1.52 a 
Oats, 47 a 55 cts. Western mixed corn, 59 a 6 
yellow, 64 cts.; white, 68 cts. Cuba sugar, 7{ ¢ 
Refined, 10$a114 cts. Philadelphia.—Middling 
194 a 20} cts. for uplands and New Orleans. 
molasses, 31} cts. Superfine flour, $4.75 a_ 
extras, $5.75 a $6.50 ; finer brands, $7 a $11.50. 
wheat, $1.98 a $2; red, $1.90 a $1.93; spring, $ 
$1.70. Rye, 87 a 88 cts. Mixed corn, 64 cts. ; ¥ 
623 a 65 cts. Oats, 48 a 51 cts. Smoked ham 
15 cts. Lard, 93 ets. Clover-seed, 8 a 8} cts. 
of about 2500 beef cattle, choice and extra at 7} 
per lb. gross ; fair to good, 6 a7 cts., and comm 
5% cts. Clipped sheep sold at 5 a 6} cts. per Ib 
for fair to prime. Receipts 10,000 head. Hogs 
$8.25 per 100 lbs. net for corn fed. Receipts 
head. Chicago.—Spring extra flour, $5.75 a $7 


$1.20 a $1.22; No. 2 winter red, $1.60; No. 3 red 
a $1.50. No. 2 mixed corn, 38} cts. No. 2 oats 
31 cts. CincinnatiicFamily flour, $7.50 a $7.90. 

$1.55 a $1.58. Corn, 47 a 48 cts. Oats, 38 a 
Lard, 84 a 82 cts. Detroit.—No. 1 white wheat, 
a $1.83; amber Michigan, $1.62} a $1.64. Cor 
a 46 cts. Milwaukie——No. 1 spring wheat, $1.34 
2 do., $1.24. No. 2 corn, 393 cts. No. 2 oats, 


CorrEction.—In the last number, on pag 
middle column, lines 13 and 19, for condensey 
Peservouwrs. ° 


FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOLS. ~ 

Wanted, a Teacher in the Girls’ School on $ 
street. Application may be made to 

Thomas Lippincott, 920 Franklin 

Geo. J. Scattergood, 413 Spruce S 

Rebecca 8. Allen, 335 South Fifth 

Martha D. Allen, 528 Pine St. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL FOR I 
CHILDREN, TUNESASSA, NEW YOR 


A Friend and his wife are wanted to take ec 
this Institution, and to manage the farm connecté 
it. Application may be made to } 

Ebenezer Worth, Marshallton, Chester Ce 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce St., Phile 
Aaron Sharpless, Street Road P. O., ( 


Co., Pa. { 
Thomas Wistar, Fox Chase P. O., Philad 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSA 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philaa ( 
Physician and Superintendent—Josuua H. 
tnaton, M. D | 

Applications for the Admission of Patients 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the B 
Managers. * 


~ Diep, in East Goshen, on 3d mo. 14th, 1873, 
Evprines, Jr., aged 28 years, a member of 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. ; 


“WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER. | 
, No. 422 Walnut Street. = | 


¢ | 


